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OUTLINE. 

A, Introduction . 

The general contributions made by Qoethe and the Romanticists to the 
stiady of Shakespeare* 

B, Qoethe 's attitude toward Shakespeare , 

I. His first introduction to Shakespeare throughs 
\. Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare. 
2. Wieland^s Translations. 
]$« Herder. 
II. His "Rede zum Shakespeare Tag"» the first definite expression of 
his view on Shakespeare, 

1, The purpose of the address, 

2, The spirit of the speech that of a genius. 
5. The content, 

a) The individuality of Shakespeare, 

b) Opposition to the three unities, 

c) The historical significance of Shakespeare's works. 

d) Nattire in Shakespeare. 

e) Universality in Shakespeare, 

4, Application of these points in his own works. 

a) In his attempts to dramatize overtowering figxures. 

b) In his "OBts von Berlichingen** , 

^. His consciousness of "outshakespearing" Shakespeare, 
III. Goethe's view of Shakespeare as expressed in "Yilhelm Meister't 
a transitional period, 

1, The nature of the material concerning Shakespeare contained 
in the novel, 

2. "Wilhela Meister" as a pseudo- confess ion. 
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5. Admiration fofr .Shakespeare leads to a deeper study of the poet. 
This is revealed in his Hanlet analysis. 

4. A comparison of Goethe's "Theatralisehe Sendiing" and the "Lehr- 
Jahre" reveals: 

a) Goethe's attitude up to ^^6^. 

b) His change of attitude after this date. 
^. A discussion of the play involves t 

a) A difference of opinion between Serlo and Wilhelm as to the 
need for revising the play. 

b) A more minute study of Hamlet on the psurt of Wilhelm. 
, c) Restrained compromise to revise the play. 

IT. Goethe's position toward Shakespeare as a classicist and director 
of the Weimar Theatre* as revealed ins 

1. His critical essay* "Shakespeare und kein Ende"* in which he 
discusses: 

a) Shakespeare as a poet in general. 

b) Shakespeare's relation to ancient and modem art. 

c) Shakespeare as a dramatic poet. 

2. In his stage revision of "Romeo and Juliet". 
5» In scattered utterances. 

7. Goethe's reverence for Shakespeare as a genius* poet and master* 
as revealed in: 

1. His "Rede sum Shakespeare Tag". 

ft« His letters. 

?. His conversations. 

4. His poems. 

C. August Wilhelm Schlegel's attitude toward Shakespeare . 

I. His essay* "Etwas ttber Shakespeare bei Gelegenheit Wilhelm Meisters". 



1. A«W. Schlegel's place in the literary world. 
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2« The purpose of the essay* 
5. The character of it. 
4. The content t 

a) Yllhelm Melster's treatment of Shakespeare praiseworthy. 

1) It arouses the imagination and stimulates the intellect. 

2) It pays a trilxite to the "greatest dramatic poet." 

b) Opposition to criticism* commentaries etc. 

c) Cautious opposition to Goethe's interpretation and revision 
of Hamlet. 

d) Distinction between Shakespeare as a poet to be read and 
Shakespeare as suited to the stage. 

1) Schlegel's preference for Shakespeare in his entirety. 

2) Yilhelm Meister's aversion for alterations approved by 
Schlegel. 

^) Toleration shoivn for artistic revisions such as Qoethe 
would make. 

e) Need for a translation of Shakespeare in the form and spirit 
of the otiglnal. 

1) He reviews and praisis the translations* literary criticisms * 
and other efforts made to establish Shakespeare in Germany. 

2) He believes a true translation of Shakespeare would win 
Shakespeare entirely for Germany. 

^) He announces the program for his translation. 

f) Schlegel in a "Zusats" of 1827 reviews the effects of his 
translations with reference to the growing popularity of the poetic drama 
on the German stage. 

II. A.Y. Schlegel' 8 attitude as shovn in his essay "Ueber Shakespeares 
Romeo und Julia". 

1. The general char^^cter of the essay. 
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2. The content, 

a) He claims that Shakespeare's worlcs are works of art« 

b) He sets forth the theory of Shakespeare's art. 

c) He substantiates this theory by an analysis of "Romeo and Jtiliet"^ 

1) By tracing the structure of the play. 

2) By defending the retention of all the characters. 

?) By defending the alxt\ire of the comical and the tragical 
elements and the pathos* 

4) By pointing out Shakespeare's poise in weighing human 
emotions. 

III. Schlegel's attitude toeard Shakespeare as revealed in his "(ectures 
on Dramatic Art". 

1. General scope • character and purpose of the lectures. 

2. Schlegel's definition of the romantic drama. 

a) It is an expression of the age which produced It. 

b) It conforms to a form consistent with the spirit of the age. 
]$« The Shakespearean drama as the highest type of romantic poetry. 

a) The author reveals himself as a cultured genius. 

b) His art is romantic* because i 

1) Its form conforms to inner organic development. 

2) It reflects a complex and varied world. 

4. Schlegel's reverence for Shakespeare as an overtowerlng figure 
and as the greatest poet. 

D. Ludwlg Tleck's attitude toward Shakespeare . 

I* General characterization of Tleck's manifold contributions to 
Shakespearean literature. 

II. Tleck's early Interests In Shakespeare Include t 
1. The fanciful elements. 
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2. The Storm and Stress elements* 

a) Genius* 

b) Peeling* 

III* Tieck's attitude toivard Shakespeare in the vorka written up to 1796^* 
1« "Die Som^emacht. ** 

a) Shakespnare'a imaginative power* 

b) Shakespeare's lofty thoughts* 

c) Shakespeare's genius* 

d) Shakespeare's love for mirth« 

t* His letters entitled ^^Kupferstiche naoh der Shakespeare Gallerie 
in London*" 

9* His essayt "Shakespeares Behandlung des VUnderbaren* " 
IT* Tieek's attitude as a Ronanticistt as revealed int 
1. "Zerbino." 

a) Shakespeare* the artist. 
2* His atteiqpts to write a book on Shakespeare* 

a) His plans pronoiince Shakespeare an artist* 

b) His "Brief e Qber Shakespeare*" 

l) Intimate companionship with Shakespeare* 
ft) Recognition of the art of Shakespeare* 

3) Joy that the poet is so well understood in Germany* 

4) He sees in Shakespeare the founder of the English stage 
and a unique dramatist* 

c) His "Buch Qber Shakespeare" pronounces the poett 

1) Tieck's "Liebling". 

2) An artist* 

^. Literary commentaries and dramatic criticisms* 

a) His commentaries pronounce Shfiikespeare the greatest genius 
and the greatest dramatist. 
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b) The dramatic criticismB of the English stage include: 

1) Impatience with the poor interpretations of the dramatist. 

2) Opposition to revisions* 

c) In the dramatic orltleisms of the Qerman stage t 

1) He opposes the old Schroeder revisions. 

2) Takes pleasure In seeing "Romeo and Juliet" performed 
according to the Romanticists I ideal, 

5) Is favorably impressed with "Midsummer Night's Dream" 
performed according to Shakespeare's Idea. 

B« Oomclusion , 
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IHTRODOCTION^ 

The generous contributions made by Qoethe and the Romanticists to 
Shakespearean material through translations, critical essays, letters, lee* 
tures, conversations, novels, dramas and poMis, and the lively interest these 
writers took in the great El^^lish poet, each seeking early to discover the 
nature and scope of Shakespoare * s genius and later to interpret him in the 
light of the views each held as to the art of the great dramatist, no doubt 
prompted Gundolf to make the following statement! "Wie ^^eder zum Leben stand, 
so stand er zu Shakespeare. Darum versuchte Jeder mit seinem Shakespeare die 
ihm verhassten Gegner zu vemichten. So spielten ihn die Romantlker gegen 
Schiller, Schiller gegen Iffland und Kotzebue, Kotzebue gegen die Romantik 
und Goethe spSter gegen die Romantik aus. Darum ist nicht nur unsere Dichtung 
in dem Masse bereichert und erweitert worden als immer neue Oebiete in Shake- 
speare urbar wurden, sondern er hat glcichzeitig unsere Kritik, Aesthetik und 
Historie mittelbar und unmittelbar geweckt, indem jeder im Parteienkampf aus 
ihm seine Waff en holte, an ihm sie wetzte und prttfte. (Qundolf p. 558) 

The "Parteienkampf" referrred to is found summarized in Seethe's con- 
versation with S.Boisserie (131^). When the latter expressed his reverence 
for the unity in the works of the Greeks, Goethe replied, ".•••• nehmen 
wir Calderon, Shakespeare dagegen; diesem letztem fehlt die Einheit; er 
war von seiner Zeit abhangig, so gut wie jeder, die Schlegel mogen sagen, was 
sie wollen« Shakespeare ist mehr episch und philosophisch als dramatisch," 
(Gesprache II. p, 5^). Again in 1825 he says to Eckermann, however with more 
toleration, "Die Shakespeareschen StUcke gehen Uber die Einheit der Zeit und 
des Ortes so weit hinaus als nur moglich; aber sie sind fassllch, es ist 
nichts fasslicher als sie, und deshalb wtirden auch die Griochen sie untadelig 
finden." (Gesprache 111.^.162). 

Joachimi-D(^e says of the Romanticists' efforts, "Nirgends zeigt sich 
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die Romantlk von elner liebensiirlilrdigeren Seite, als wo sle als Dolaetsch von 
Shalcespeares Poeslet als Verkunderin seiner kunstlerlschen Grosse und als 
Interpretation seiner technlschen Meisterschaft Worte flndet," (P.IJI). 
Again she says of the Romanticists' view, "Shakespeare 1st keln Naturslnger 
sondern K-'mstler. Er muss als solcher aufgefasst und studlert werden." (P.I52). 

Even though the object for study be the quintessence of literary 
greatness » nevertheless a rcoantlclst^s point of view must differ from that 
of a classicist with regard to Ideals of form. Hence, In whatever other re- 
spects the views of Goethe and the Romanticists may have coincided with re-^ 
gard to Shakespeare, the above quotations Indicate that a marked difference 
of opinion existed concerning their Ideas of Shakespeare as a dramatic artist. 
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GOETHE'S ATTITUDE TOWARD SHAKESPEARE. 

Goethe's Introduction to Shakeepeare goes back to hia student days 
in Leipslc. Here Dodd's "Beauties of Shakespeare" furnished the youth with 
that kind of delight which one experiences when forcibly struck by new im- 
pressions. The Shakespearean peculiarities t the great speeches* the fine 
descriptions and the himorous elements found in this inadequate volume caused 
Goethe even in his sixties to recall with pleasure these early readings. 
(Ibrke vol.24 pp. 55- 56) Vith equal appreciation he speaks of his introduction 
to Shakespeare through ^ieland's translation which appeared from 1762 to 1766 
and of the pleasure he took in calling the attention of his friends and ac- 
quaintances to these new dramas. Such was the acquaintance that Goethe had 
with Shakespeare when he came to Strassburg in 1770* In the autumn of that 
year Herder arrived in that city and through him Goethe graspedtfor the first 
time, the unique significance of the great English ix>et. Very soon he found 
himself with his coterie of friends studying Shakespeare in the original, 
translating passages and iuggling with his puns, ^^liat he and his friends 
discussed concemlngthe great poet, Goethe says may be found in Herder's essay 
on Shakespeare in his "Blatter von deutscher Art und Kunst" and in Lenz's 
"Anmerkungen ubers Theater." Of the new experience he says, "Ich hatte ihn 
(Shakespeare) mlt grosswi Inthusiasmus ergrlffen. Ein freudiges Bekennen, 
dass etwas HSheres Qber mir schweb^, war ansteckend fur meine Freunde, die 
slch alle dieser Sinnesart hingaben." (HITerke vol.24 p. 57) 

At Sesenheim the young studv^nt had won the admiration of the Brlon 
family by his skill in reading aloud. And so, during their visit at Strassburg, 
we find the daughter of Pastor Brlon exciting the Interest of their city 
friends in this art of the young poet, who, upon their request to entertain 
them thus, reads to them in a single evening the whole of Hamlet with all the 
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passion and all the expression of which an enthusiastic youth is capabi 
(Verke vol.24 p. 28) 

One of the ideas chaopioned by Herder was that poetry and language 
are one in their origin, and hence a universal gift of nature and that there- 
fore poetry necessarily stands higher the nearer the poet stands to nature. 
(Bielschowsky I pp. 115-114). It was this thought which caused Ooethe to 
understand the genius of Shakespeare and thereby to find himself by becoaing 
conscious of his own creative ppwere. He realised for the first tiae^ that, 
if left to the spontaneous expression of his innermost soult he» too» might 
be a star in the literary universe, giving its own light, rather than a satell- 
ite, reflecting light artificially produced by French rules of poetic art. 

Desirous that the literary world of Germany be introduced to Shake- 
speare in the light of Herder's interpretation, the young enthusiast prepares 
a speech called "Zum Shakespeare Tag" to be delivered on the fourteenth of 
October, 1771 » a day to which, according to the Protestant calendar, the name 
of "William" is assigned* 

As to actual content, it is interesting to note that Herder in his 
essay on Shakespeare, which appeared in 177?» makes practically the same points 
that Ooethe does in this address, yet the two writings differ greatly as to 
spirit t for what Herder, the doctrizuiire of ewolutlonary history sees object- 
ively, Ooethe feels subjectively. His are the words of an inspired "genius 
ignited by a genius" (Lessing 17*Iiit.Brief ), and the speech represents decid- 
edly the storm and stress conception of Shakespeare. "Die erste Seite," he 
says, "die ich in ihm las, machte mich auf seitlebens ihm eigen, und wie ein 
Blindgebomer, dem eine WUnderhand das Oesicht in einem Augenblick schenkt. 
Ich erkannte, ich fUhlte aufs lebhaf teste meine Existens urn eine Unendlich*^ 
keit erweitert; alios war mir neu, unbekannt, und das ungewohnte Llcht 
machte mir Augenschmerzen. Nach und nach lernte ich sehen, und Dank sei 

meinem erkenntlichen Genius, ich f!ihle noch immer lebhaf t, was ich gewonnen 
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haba." (Werke, vol.56 pA) 

Goethe emphasizes first of all the superior individuality of Shake- 
speare, comparing him with a mmderer wearing seven-mile boots* In two 
strides this individual genius accomplishes as much as another in a day's 
Journey. "Wir ehren?, he says, "das Andenken des grSssten H^anderers und 
tun uns dadurch selbst eine Ehre an« Von Verdiensten, die wir zu schatzen 
wis sen, haben wir den Keim in uns." (Ibid.) 

Secondly, he urges Shakespearean freedom of form. The three unities 
are fetters which must be broken for they hem the imagination and restrain the 
heart and soul. He describes his own feeling upon being released from these 
restrictions as follows: "Ich sprang in die freie Luft und fUhlte erst, dass 
ich Hftnde uad Pilsse hatte." (Ibid.) 

Thirdly, he points out the historical development of poetic art, 
recopilzing both the simple, harmonious character of Greek art and the com- 
plex, vibrant character of Shakespearean art. Of the latter he says,"Shake- 
speares Theater ist ein schSner Rarit&ten Kasten, in dem die Geschichte der 
Welt vor unsem Augen an dem unsichtbaren Paden der Zeit vorbeiwallt. Seine 

1) 

Plane sind, nach dem gemeinen Stil zu reden, ^a» keine Plane, aber seine 
StUcke drehen sich alls im den geheimen Punkt, in dem das EigentUmliche unsres 
Ichs, die pratendierte Preiheit unsres Willens mit dem notwendigen Gang des 
Oanzen zusammenstosst. " ^Pp.>*6) 

Pourthly, he sees a true expression of nature in Shakespeare, espe- 
cially in his characters, when he cries out, "Natur, Natur.' Nidlts. so: Natur 
als Shakespeares MenschenI {?.6) 

Lastly, he recognizes the universality and creative spirit of Shake- 
speare's genius by saying, "Er wetteiferte mit dem Prometheus, bildete ihm 



1) Cf. Herder '.when he speaks of "einer einzelnen Hauptempfindung, die Jedes 
Stuck beherrsekt, und wie eine Weltseele durchstrbmt. " (Herders Werke 
Bd.5,S.224) ^ . 
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Zug Tor Zug seine Menschen nach» nur in kolosealischer QrSsse und dann be- 
lebte er sle alle mit dem Hauch seinee Geietee* er redet aus alien und man 
erkennt ihre Verwandtsehaft." (Ibid) 

Goethe , as a young genius » naturally seeks to apply these individual 
features of Shakespeare in his oim oreative productions. His Innate passion 
for everjrbhing **original» powerful, great, peculiar and popular* as opposing 
all that is "forced » set to rules, fastidious* and artificial" ^ caused him 
to reach out into all domains for figures expressing individual force. Thus* 
we find him planning tremendous dramas with overtowering figures such as, 
Julius Caesar, as a statesman of titanic greatness; Mahomet* as the creator 
of a great religion; Socrates, as a heroic, philosophic spirit; and Prometheus, 
as a creator with defiant power, ( Werke, vol. I5, pp. 555-556) In attempting to 
carry out these plans, however, he proves unsuccessful. But when he turns to 
the products peculiar to the soil of his own country, he finds a "Kraftnatur" * 
— a striking individuality that had opposed and succombed to the existing state 
of affairs in the figure of Qoets von Berlichingen. In 1771 » shortly after 
the "Rede sum Shakespeare Tag"* he fashions the history of Goetz in ununified* 
undramatic, biographical fom. 

The loose structure of this work shows that Qoethe followed Herder ^e 
idea when he saw in Shakespeare not so much the tragic poet as one who vivi- 
fied history* (Werke,vol.56*p;504), but when Herder writes Ooethe that Shake* 
speare had spoiled him one can gleeua from Qoethe ' s answer that he felt the 
need of inner form, for he says, "Es muss eingeschmolzen, von Schlacken ge- 
reinigt werden" (Letter to Herder, July 1772) He realized that he "out- 
ehakespeared" Shake speare and explains this in "Dichtung und Wahrheit" when 
he sa3rs, " Durch die fortdauernde Teilnahme an Shakespeares Werken hatte ich 
mir den Geist so ausgeweitet, dass mir der enge BQhnenraum und die kurse, 

1) Cf, Priedrich Paulsen* "Goethes aesthetische Anschauungen"* in Goethe 
Jahrbuch XXIII l4. ^ , 
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•iner Vorstellung zug«ae88eno Zelt kelneswegs hlnlangllch schlenen, uql •tvas 
Bodeutendes vorzutragen. " (Werke,vol,24,p. 148). Goethe*8 revision of Go^ts 
(1775) app«arB almoBt ciniultaneouBly with Herder's essay on Shakespeare, in 
which the latter calls Shakespeare #>ph|^le8 * brother. Thus, both Herder 
and Goethe realised that the Shakespearean drama is more theoi a mere "Raritaten 
Kasten," 

Goethe's next judgment of Shakespeare occurs in"Wilhelm Meistert 
Lehrjahre." Here the Shakespearean element is an inherent part of the plot 
of the novel. His attitude in this work takes on a transitional aspect, for 
it reflects not only the buoyant spirit of the early Storm and Stress days 
but also points toward the definite stand he takes after 1611* 

Goethe once described Wilhelm Meister to Herder as being a pseudo- 
confession, (Theatralische Sendung,ed.by Harry Mayncp.XV). This remark can 
easily be traced as correct with special r-^ference to the Shakespearean mat- 
erial contained in the work. In the first place, Wilhelm becomes acquainted 
with Shakespeare throu;^h Jamo in very much the same way as Goethe learned to 
know him through Herder, The enthusiasm with which he describes the joy 
and interest that he experiences in reading Shakespeare, as well as the grat- 
itude he pours out to Jamo for calling his attention to the English dramatist 
is a beautiful tribute both to Shakespeare and to Herder, 

As in thv "Rede" of 1771 he gives vent to his feelings over the novel 
world revealed by Shakespeare, Though his mode of expression is slightly more 
composed than in his earlier speech nevertheless it is full of wholesome ex- 
uberance. Thus Wilhelm feels that no person, no book, no occurrence in his 
life has ever stirred his soul so deeply as these precious works. He sees in 
them the products of a •'heavenly genius"; the surging waves of a live universe] 
strength, tenderness, power, rest, — all combine and work on his spirit. He 
says of the Shakespearean charact;>rSf "Diese geheimnisvollsten und zusammen- 
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gesetztesten Oeschopfe der Natur handeln vor lans in se^Aen StQokeny als wenn 
sle Uhr^n wSLrent deren Zlfferblatt und Geh&usa man von Krlstall geblldet hattti 
aie zeigen nach ihrer Bastinizming den Lauf der Stunden an^ xxad man kann zu- 
gleich das Rfider- und Pederwark erkennon, das sie trelbt," (Werke»vol, 17,p,222) 
Wilhelm also reveals that his soul is ignited by a great spirit » when he says, 
"Diese wenigen Blicket die ich in Shakespeares Welt getan, reizen mich mehr 
als irgend etwas anders» in der wirklichen Welt schnellere Portschritte zu 
tun*" (Ibid) 

Prom this point Goethe's subsequent interest in Shakespeare takes on 
a different aspect. After having read the plays with burning interest and 
having caught the significance of their originality and the scope of the big- 
ness of the Shakespearean world, he turns first to an analytical study of 
the character of Hamlet» and then through Serlo's influence to a study of the 
structure with reference to a revision of the j^lay* 

The critical, i>8ychological study of Hamlet idiich Goethe makes is 
the first German contribution of its kind to Shakespeare scholarship. The 
various ways by which Wilhelm attacks the study of Hamlet's character, the 
clear analysis which he submits to his audience and the general estimate which 
he finally makes of Haislet^s problematical natxure, — all this goes to show 
that Goethe's interest in Shakespeare had changed from enthusiastic admir- 
ation to that of deep and serious study of the great poet* 

According to Creizenach this analysis of Hamlet mas the result of a 
penetrating Hamlet study in i&ich Goethe had apparently been engaged from 
1785 to 1786. (Werke,vol,17»p.5^6). A comparison of the Shakespearean mat- 
erial contained in the "Theatralische Sendung" (1777-1785) with that in the 
"Lehrjahre" goes to show that he had completed this study by 1785# The 
"Theatralische Sendimg" consists of six books, the "Lehrjahre" of eight. 
That part of the material concerning Shakespeare irtiich extends through the 

first four boqks of the "Lehrjahre** is practically identical with that in the 
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**UnBel8ter". This extends to the point where Serlo discueses the plan of 
structure, insinuating that the last two acts of the play are but loosely con- 
nected to the foregoing ones and that the main interest ceases with the third 
act« T* this Wilhelxn takes exception sayingt "Ich bin wait entfemt, den Plan 
dieses StUckes su tadeln, ich glaube vielnehr* dass kein grosserer ersonnen 
worden seii Ja er ist nicht ersonnen, er ist soj Der Held hat keinen Plan, 
aber das StUck ist planvoll." (Werke,vol. 17>p.297) This is the sane idea as 
expressed in the speech of 1771 (cf .▼ol.56,pp,5-6). Here the analogy of the 
Shakespearean material of the "Lehrjahre" and the "Urmeister" ceases* The 
additional material belongs to the years froa 1765 'to 1796 and reveals Goethe's 
change of attitude toward dramatic form and structure* However, he does not 
take a definite position as to the need of revision for stage purposes* but 
rather shows a hesitating attitude influenced partly by his St*rm and Stress 
idea of intuitive feeling for inner form, ^ and partly by his olassicist's idea 
of si^;>le, harmonious unity. The following discussion of this point as brought 
out in the novel will show that he assumes this change with a marked degree of 
reservation* 

At first Wilhelm is unwilling to sacrifice the structure as Shake- 
speare developed it. His aversion to radical changes in Hamlet may be compared 
to Qoethe's attitude toward changes in Julius Caesar when it was being prepared 
for the Weimar stage in 1805* At this time he expressed a doubt as to the 
wisdom of disturbing the structure too much. He was satisfied with sinplifyn 
ing a few scenes and adding some verses. (Wahle, Schriften der Qoethe-Gesell- 
schaft, volv6,p.244) 

And so, too, when Serlo suggests to Wilhelm that he cut the play, 
Ooethe says, "Wilhelm befand sich noch in den glttcklichsten Zeiten, da man 
nicht begreifen kann, dass an einem geliebten IfiLdchen, an einma verehrten 

1) See Goethe's article: "Von deutscher Baukunst" (1772) Werke,vol.55,pp.7-10| 
also his remarks Im the "Anhang zu Merc ier- Wagners Neuem Versuch tiber 
Schausptielkunst".(l775) Werke, vol.56,p. 1 16. Digitized by ^OOgk 
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Schrlftsteller Irgend etwas mangelhaft sein kSxmte." (Werke vol, 16 p«17) And 

of Serlo he says, "Serlo, hlngegeiit sonderte gern und bai^lnaiie zu yiel; sein 

scharfer Verstand vollte in alneia Kunstwerke gdwShnllch nur ein mehr odor we- 

niger unTollkoBUoenes Ganies erkennm. ILr glaubte, so wle man die Stttcke finda, 

habe man wenlg Ursache, mlt Ihnen so gar bedHohtlg unzugehen, iind so musste 

auch Shakespeare, so ousste besonders Hamlet yleles lelden." (Ibid.) Wllhelm, 

hovever, is not willing to dispense with any part of the play, for to hlA it 

is "ohaff and wheat" intermingled* He sees in it, "Aeste, Zweige, BUtter, 

Knospen, Blfiten und PrUchte," amd says, "1st nicht eins mit dem andem und 

durch das andere?" To which Serlo retorts: "Man bringe nicht den ganien Stamm 

auf den Tisch, der KOnstler mQsse goldene Aepfel in silbernen Schalen seinen 

Gisten reichen. " (Werke, vol. 18 pp. 17-18) Just as Wilhelm speaks here, so did 

Goethe express himself in 1772 in connection with Sulzer's revision of Oymbel- 

ine when he declared himself against those who wanted "das Gold von Schlacken 

(zu) scheiden." (Werke vol.56 pp. 26-27) 

After minuter examination of the play and riper consideration of 

Serlo 's suggestion: Wilhelm changes his mind concerning the structure and 

decides that the great inner relation of the two cannot be improved upon and 

m\ist not bo disturbed; certain elements, though, he oonsiders external to the 

main action and these can be sacrificed for a stage presentation. However, 

these external elements he considers good and valuable for a novel. Wilhelm 

then etts to work thusi "Er fing an, nach seinem Plane auszuheben, einzuschia- 

ben, zu trennen und zu verbinden, zu verfindern und oft wieder herzustellmi; 

denn so zuf rie len er auch mit seiner Idee war, so schien ihm doch bei der 

AusfuhruiJg Immer, dass das Original nur verdorben werde." (Werke vol.18 p. 25) 

Thus we see a conflict in his mind as to the justification of the alterations. 

Finally, however, he decides that certain elements in the play would appear 

natural to a British audience, but would cause confusion to a German one. 

And so both agree to the sinpler background as more suitable for the German 
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The mature Qoethe'a reverence for classic form in the drama and his 
experience as director of the theatre at Weimar naturally caused him to study 
Shakespeare from two standpoints:} namely* the drama as suitable for the stage 
of his day and the drama as work of poetic art to be appreciated as such* 

The demand made by the Romanticists and especially by Tieck for the 
Shakespearean play to be presented in its entirety was the reason for Goethe's 
writing his critical essay entitled » "Shakespeare and kein Ende! This essay 
is divided into three parts » the first two of which were written in 181^* the 
last part in 1816. 

In the first part entitled: "Shakespeare als Dichter Qberhaupt", 
he first points out the ability of the true poet to express his innermost 
thoughts and to give to the reader a heightened consciousness of the world. 
Shakespeare had such power and no one viewed the world as clearly as he did. 
But Shakespeare's world is so rich and varied that it contains too much for 
the physical eye to see» -- it must be observed through the mind. Xhis sort 
of vision appeals to the imagination* and* by enlivening this faculty a com^ 
plete effect of the Shakespearean drama can be obtained. Hence t he says, 
"Er l&sst geschehen was sich leicht imaginieren lilsst* ,ja was besser imaginiert 
als gesehen wird." (irerke,vol.57,p.58) Moreover. Qoethe feels that Shakespeare 
is most effective through the oral word and therefore, to en.^oy him most one 
should listen with closed eyes to a skillful reader. In this way, the present- 
ation of the play can be imagined, and the lesser character will oft times be 
much more effective than the main ones. This view is by no means an adverse 
criticism of Shakespeare, but rather an admission of his unusual, inexhaustive 
world. "Shakespeares Dichtungen% he 8ay8,"sind ein grosser belebter Jahrmarkt 
und diesen Reichtum hat er seinem Vaterlande zu danken." (Werke vol.JTfP.^) 
No greater compliment could be added than is contained in the following: 
"Schwerlich wird man einen Dichter finden, dessen einzelnen Werken :1edesmal 

1) This same idea is embodied in his "Re'e zum Shakespeare Tag" when he com- 
pares Shakespeare'* world with a "Rarititen Kasten". (See above d.II^ 
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ein anderer Begrlff zu Orunde liegt und im Gansen wlrksam Ist. wie an den sei- 
nlgen sleh nachweisen Iftaat." (Werke vol«^7, p«40) 

Prom this diseusllan he proceeds to the second part of the essa^' en- 
tltlei: "Shakespeare, verglichen lait den Alton und Neusten*" Here he first 
engages In an abstract discussion of "Sollen" and "Wollen", an antitheeie 
which he applies to the founiation of ancient dramatic art as opposed to that 
of the Modem « The ancient tragedy rests upon the disproportion between 
**Sollen" and the achievement, ivhereas the modern poetry rests upon the dis* 
proportion of "Wollen" and achievement. This is the chasm between the two 
kinds of art. The tragedy becomes great and strong through restraint or 
"Sollen*, but weak and small through inclination or "Wollen". Shakespeare, 
according to Goethe, combines the two: "Sollen und Wollen suchen sich durehaus 
in seinen Stticken ins Glelchgewicht zu setzen; beide bekfimpfen sich mit Gewalt» 
doch immmr so, dass das Wollen im Hachteile bleibt." (Werke vol.3(7 p.44) 
Thus, ShakespeaBe does not belong to the Romanticists so much as to the Ancients. 
Goethe, indeed, sees in Hamlet, Macbeth and Bru^tus the will to go beyond 
their powers, but since Shakespeare does not let -his desire come from within 
the individual, but rather trom some outward cause, such as the ghost, the 
witches and Lady Macbeth, and the friends of Brutus, ther elm his work approaches 
the ancient drama* 

The third part entitled: "Shakespeare als Theaterdichter" was writtmn 
decidedly in the form of a protest against the Romanticists' plea to play 

Shakespeare without an iota of omission* To Goethe Shakespeare's name and 

the 
his merits belong to history of poetry rather than to the history of the theatre. 

He thinks that theatrical effects meant little to Shakespeare, but that his 

works give full play to the intellect and are only theatrical in the sense that 

they call fotth one's innermost sentiments and thoughts. Even though the stage 

is the world in Shakespeare, yet his whole method of procedure has something 

repi^nant to the stage. He says, "Sein grosses Talent ist das eines Epitomators, 
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und da der Dichter liberhaupt als Epltomator der Natur erscheint^ so nUastti wir 
auch hier Shakespeares grosnes Verdienst anerkennen» nur leugnen wir dabei» 
und zvar zu selnon Ehren* dass die BOhne aln wUrdigar Raum jPJr sein Genie ge- 
weaen." (^'erke vi.57»P.47). 

For the stage Qoethe advises the curtailing of the plaYs and he holds 
the revisions of Schroeder as praiseworthy because he fears that Shakespeare 
will lose ground in Germany if it be Insisted that he be presented without 
such revisions as produce greater dramatic effect* 

This was Goethe's attitude when he revised "Romeo and Juliet" in 1811- 
1812. In this revision he directed his attention to the relation of the lovers 
and their tragic fate* hu curtailed the comical elements and added lyrical 
touches. Of this work Goethe wrote Reinhard in 1812 t "Diese Arbeit war ein 

grosses Studium fur mich; und ich habe wohl niemals dem Shakespeare tiefer in 

er 

sein Talent hineingeblickt, aber^wic alles Letzte, bleibt denn doch unergrtlnd- 

lich, (Schriften der Goethe-Gesell. Tl.246) 

In his**Kaxiznen un' Rtfleziomen" Qoethe says in 1822, "Shakespeares 
trefflichsten TheatorstQcken mange It es hier und da an PazilitSti sie sind et- 
was iiehr» als sie sein sollten, und eben deshalb deuten sle auf den grossen 
Dichter." (Werke vol.58 p. 268) and in 1826 he tells Kckermann that Shakespeare's 
times made no demands of the stage. Everybody was satisfied to imagine the s*tt« 
ing. However, he could never have satisfied the theater of LouisXIV. or of the 
court of Madrid. Tet he feels that even though he has been lost to us as a 
theatrical poet we nvttertheless have gained him as a poet in general. 

In connection with Goethe's attitude as revealed in his critical essay 
"Shakespeare und kein Ende", especially with reference to his opposition to 
Tieck*s demand that not 6ui iota be omitted in the presentation of a Shakespea- 
rean play, it must be noted that in 1826 he expressly retracted his view of 
I8I6. Thus he says, "Wenn ich vor zehn Jahren der entgegengesetzten Meinung 

war und mehr als einen fersuch machte , nur das eigentlich Wirkende aus den 
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Shakosptareschen Stncken ausiuvfthlen, das St6r#nde aber und Uaherschwelfendt 
abzulehnaUf so hatte loh, als einem Theater vorgesetzt, gaiu Reoht| dexm Ich 
hattemich xxnd die Schauspleler monatelang^gequftlt und suletzt dooh nur eine 
VorstelluBg erreicht» welche unterhielt und in V^rivundemng 8etzte» aber sich 
wegen der gleichsaa nur elnaal zu erfflllenden Bedingung auf dam Repertoire 
nlcht erbalten konnte. Jetzt aber kann ee aitr ganz angenehm seln» das 3 der* 
glelchen hie und da abemials vereucht wird; denn aueh das Uislingen bringt 
ia Gaxizen keinen Schaden. " (Werko vol.58 p.*^^) 

The greatest virtue of these ezperioents, (namely, to carry out Tieck's 
ideas) is that the7 serve to re-establish in the present a great and departed 
past, Mence, he says, "Da der Uensche doeh einmal die Sehnsucht nicht los 
werden soil, so ist es heilsam, Venn sie sich nach einem bestimmten Objekte 
hin richtet, wenn sie sich bestrebt, ein abgeschiedenes grosses Vergangenes 
ernst und harmlos in der Gegenwart wieder darzustellen. Sun sind Schauspieler 
so gut wie bichter und Leser in den Falle, nach Shakespeare hinzublicken und 
durch ein Bemtlhen nach Unerreichbares ihre eigenen innern, wahrlraft natUrlichen 
Pahigkeiten aufzuschlieseen." (Ibid) 

In later life Goethe occasionally, though very rarely, expressed him- 
self with some degree of indulgence concerning Shakespeare, - as, when for in- 
stance, in"Dichtung und Wahrheit" he says, "lir (die Deutschen) haben iha 

alle Gerechtigkeit, Billigkeit tod Schonuing reichlich zugewendet, 

und ich habe jcder Zeit was man zu seiner Ehre, zu seinen Gunsten, ja ihn zu 
entschuldigen gesagt, gem unterschrieben." (Werke vol.24 p. 55) Nevertheless 
it is wrong to characterize his last period of Shakespeare criticism, after 
about I8I5, as A.Brandl does^as'Verdruss ttber Shakespeares Unkunst und Unge- 
heuerlichkeit". (Goethe- Jahrbuch vol.21 p.ol) prom the time that Goethe iden- 
tified himself with the Itorm and Stress Movement, through his classical period 
and up to his ripe old age he looked upon Shakespeare sincerely and consistently 
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as a superior genius » poet» and master; worthy of the highest exaltation and 

the deepest reverence* 

In I77I he would have been glad to play the minor role of Pylades 

beside Shakespeare as Orestes; (Werke vol^jS p. 5) in 1775 to P.L. Graf von 

Stolberg he says that Shakespeare belongs to the things about which one can 

not talkt — at least over which one cannot dispute, ( Gospriiche vol.l,p*59) 

In comparing Shakespeare with Calderon (ISAt) he says» ^'Shakespeare reicht uns 

im Gegenteil die voile, reife Traube vom St*ck; wir mSgen sie nun beliebig 

Beere far Beere geniessen, sie auspressen, keltern» als Most, als gegorenen 

¥ein kosten Oder schWrfen, auf jedc Weise sind wir erquickt," (Werke vol.57 

P*2l4} In a conversation with Eckermann in 1824 he says it is as absurd to 

compare Tieck with him - Goethe - as it would be for him to coi^>are himself 

with Shakespeare whom he calls a being of higher order to which he looks up 

and whom he reveres* (Gesprache vpl.J p.95) Again» in looking OYer a book 

containing copper prints of Shakespeare's works in 1825 he says to Eckermann» 

"Da wird man erst gewahr» wie unendllch reich xxnd gross Shakespeare ist] Da 

ist doch kein Motlv des Menschenlebens » das er nicht dargestellt und ausge- 

sprochen hltte. Und alles mit welcher Lcichtigkeit und FreiheitJ Er ist un- 

vergleichlichi " (GesprSche vol, J p. 246) And finally he expresses his debt 

of gratitude to his master in the poem, "Zwischen beiden Welten** published in 

1820t when he sayst 

'LidaJ^^ bluck der n&cheten Nahe, 
Wilhelmi Stern der schSnsten H6he» 

Euch verdank ich, was ich bin«" (Werke vol.1 p. 220) 



m 



1) Reference to frau von Stein. 
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AOaUSI WItHELM SCHLEGEL'S ATTITUDE TOWARD SHAKESPEARE. 

I.'Etwas uber Shakespeare bel Oelegenheit WUhes Melstere." 

The first part of Ooethe's "Wllbela Ueleter" appeared in ^^9^. In 
October 179^ the last book ims made accessible to the public. Ev«n before the 
publication of this last book August Wihkela Schlegel contributed to the April 
nuBtber of Schiller 's'Boreii" an essay of rather peculiar character, as far as 
the relation of its content to its title is concerned » — called "Etvas aber 
Shakespeare bei Gclegenheit Wilhelm Meisters", 

Between I789 and 179^ Schlegel had established for himself a reput- 
ation as critic, philologist and aestheticist. It is not surprising, then, 
that Skhiller, recognizing these attainments should have invited Schlegel to 
come to Jena to work with him in an attempt to stimulate the literary output 
of Germany. 

Having schooled himself in Shakespeare in the original, being thoro^ghly 
familiar with the virtues and shortcomings of the Wieland and Eschenburg trams- 
lations, possessing as a Romanticist a keen appreciation for the intricate 
structure, the richness of the Shakespearean world and the variety of poetic 
form contained in the Shakespearean drama, Schlegel was naturally attracted 
to Goethe's treatment of Hamlet in the "Lehrjahaa", and he seized the oppor- 
tunity by way of some remarks on Wilhelm Moister to announce his intention of 
attempting to translate Shakespeare according to the original completeness and 

form. 

The essay luider consideration is not a characteristic piece of writing 

of Schlegel. Usually his discussions are direct, well-organized and clear. 
This one contains obscure ideas, not to say anything of the complicated phras- 
ing, especially in his attempts to set forth the value of crltioism and to 
Justify the tr^eatnient of Hamlet by Goethe. However, there can be detected 
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an underlying content of appreciation and adoration of Shakespeare* 

The opening of his dlseusslon reveals a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faetlon that an enthusiastic and more penetrating study of Shakespeare has been 
undertaken in Germany. He thinks that Goethrfs novel furnishes xumsual chate 
for the lover of the theater, of dramatio poetry and also literary art in 
general. The Hamlet element la not an episode, but an intricate part of the 
main action and Goethe's treatment of it is praiseworthy because it arouses 
the imagination and occupies the intellect. The applause iriilch Shakespeare's 
plays receive from the hero and the sincerity with iriiich he analyses thc$ char- 
acter of Hamlet » the seriousness with which he performs the Hamlet role, ren- 
der the work a monument to the "greatest dramatic poet" and a pleasing interpre- 
tation of him. 

Appreciative as Schlegol is of Goethe's contribution he nevertheless 
reveals cautloms opposition to the Gothe revision of Hamlet and certainly open 
opposition to revisions, commentaries, and depreciations of Shakespearean art 
in general. Thus, he dismisses with a considerable degree of irony such dis- 
graceful calumny as Jons on • pope, and Oottsched were wont to pour upon Shake- 
speare. Likewise does he criticise Warburton's commentaries and Voltaire's 
imitations, to say nothing of the latter *s letter to the French Academy, Even 
the best criticism is not desirable, because the true enjoyment of noble intel- 
lectual works must precede criticism, although the dissection and explanation 
ot them helps to put those who do not seize the inner spirit in touch with it. 

But what about the interpretatioia and revisions made by a true poetT 
A great artist such as Goethe is apt to return not so much a true analysis as 
a poetic expression of what he, with marvelous Intellect and lively imagination 
sees and feels. Schlegel says concerning a poet's interpretation, "Es 1st ein 
Bllck, ein wuliderbarer Bllck in die Seelen, vor dem sich das Unsichtbare enV« 
h&llt — verhunden mlt der Gabe, die vermoge elner so ausserordentlichenS^h* 

kraft gesammelten Bilder wiederum auf die Oberflache des geistigen Auges 
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su3raolC8end«n und sle andern darln wle idcln«m klaren Spiegel erBcheinen lassen 
su IcSmien." .(Sehlegeli Werke yol«7 p«27). Thus, his Idea Is that Goethe nay 
haye gone beyoni the bounds of Shakepeeave ' s real Intention in his depletion 
of Hamlet. 

Schlegel next adalts of a difference between Shakepeare to be read 
and enjoyed froa a mere poetic standpoint and Shakespeare as suited to the 
stage. Here he reveals himself as a tolerant critic of the subject* 

"Hamlet** like "Faust" is a thought drama} both are dramas in which 
problems constantly arisei plunging the reader or spectator into a state of 
meditation in kis desire to flrfLve them. Schlegel* a true romanticist^ says 
of Shakespeare, "Da er so reich an tieflieg&nden und feinen Schonheiten ist» 
die bci dem schnellen Portgange \snd unter den unvermeidlichen Zerstreiaangen 
einer off entlichen Vorstellung leicht verloren gehen, und um gans gefO&lt 
su warden, die ruhigste Sammliang des einsamen Lesers erfordern, so mogen die 
eigensinnigen Leute (worunter Ich bekennen muss mit zu gehSren) die ihren Dlch- 
ter durchaus so verlangen, wie er ist* sich damit zufrieden stellen, dass ifanen 
der Original*Kodex nicht genoBimen warden soil oder kann." (Werke vol.7 p*3(4) 

Concerning the revision of Hamlet he remarks further, "outnche Bewun- 

derer Shakespeares werden Wilhelm Melster daftir lleb haben, dass er sich so 

emstlich gegen eine VerstOmmlung des Stiicks str&ubt, dass er am Ende nur der 

gebieterischen Konveniens nachgibt und die Umarbeitung selbst Ubemimmt um 

grosseren Uebeln vorsubeugen, " (Werke vol, 7 p. 55). The "Bewunderer" is clearly 

August Wilhelm himself. In connection with this thought he throws out a hint 

as to his conception of dramatic structure ivhen he says, "Bel dem Gleichnis 

mit einem Baume, das er (Goethe) gebraucht, mochte man immer noch sugeben, dass 

Zweige weggeschnitten, andere eingeimpft werden konnten, ohne den freien kcnig- 

lichen Wuchs zu entstellen, und die Spur der Schere sichtbar werden zu lessen. 

Wie aber wenn ein dramatisches Gedicht dieser Aet noch mehr Aehnlichkeit mit 

hohem Orginasitionen hatte, an denen zuweilen die angebome Misgestalt eines 
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einzigen Gliedes nicht geheilt werden kann, ohne dem Ganzen ana Leben su koia- 
men?" (Ibid) The danger, then, of revisions is that there is a possibility 
of in luring the artistic and organic whole. In this respect Schlegel takes 
a unique stand, for no one had, up to this time, made any opposition to the 
ruthless mutilations to which the Shakespearean drama had been exposed, as no 
lesser artists than Garrick in England and Schroeder in Germany felt no com- 
piinction about making the most distorted alterations. However, Scrlegel is 
not ready to impose his ideas boldly upon the public. The actor, he claims, 
has certain ideals and so the poet must meet him halfway* Especially does this 
id. a hold true regarding Goethe's revisions, for if we are to keep on pi^esent- 
ing Shakespeare's plays in modified form, then let us have the kind a real poet 
can make. ''Eine solche Bearbeltung", he says* "wUrde durch ihren Wert alle 
kUnftigen UberflQpsig und durch ihr Ansehen verd£chtig machen. Das niemand 
mehr Bmmit haben kann, als der Schopfer des Gotz von fierlichingen, das Paust, 
des Egmont, lei^chtet von selbst ein. " (Werke vol.7 P*55)» 

Peeling, as Schlegel does, that the Shakespearean drama represents 
the most complete and highest form of literary art, he realizes that the Ger- 
man public can never fully appreciate him without having access to his works 
in a true and artistic translation. 

In a truly generous fashion Schlegel praises the translations of 
Wieland (1762-1766) and those of Eschenburg J776-86). He appreciates the diffi- 
culties with which these pioneers were confronted. These prose translations, 
though inadequate and incomplete, nevertheless were factors in bringing out 
th<:,' talents of the best actors, and the stage adaptations of these plays like 
those of Schroeder after all contributed in establishing a love for Shakespeare 
in Germany. He speaks of Lessing as, "dieser rQstige Peind der Vorurteile", 
not only because he fought the destitute Prench drama, but also because he 
pointed out the merits of Shakespeare and showed how the Germans could get 

access to the great dramatist through the Wieland-Eschenburg translations. 
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Schlegel kindly remezabers "Etallle Galotti" as a drama which helped awalcen the 
stage- loving public to a susceptibility for Shakespearean art. "G8tz!I too, 
receives due applause as a pioneer in ushering in the spirit of Shakespearean 
freedom and finally he is mindful of the influence of Herder in opposing the 
rules of the conventi^mal drama. This entire development Schlegel enjoys review- 
ing, for it contributedl in preparing the German literary public not only to 
appreciate his efforts t but also to popularise Shakespeare* 

Schlegel has no doubt but that Shakespeare will become irtiolly an aoqui- 
sition of Germany, for he says, that nowhere has Shakespeare, in translation 
or in the original been read so much, studied so deeply, loved so warmly and 
admired so intelligently as ta Germany and this he feels is no passing fad, 
( Yerk:.' vol.f p«?8) The reason for it is not that the (^ermans have accommo- 
dated themselves to Shakespearean form, but because the characters of his 
dramas have so much in commem with that of the Germans, Hence the pessimistic 
tone that rings in Her4er*s words when he say8,"Gl^Jcklich, dass ich noch im 
Ablaufe der Zeit lebte, wo ich ihn begreifen konnte" (Herders Werke vol, 5 p.2J1), 
has no echo in Schlegel 's hopeful message, "Die lonne kann zuweilen durch Nebel» 
der Genius durch Vorurteile verdunkclt werden, abv^r bis etwa aller Sinn fUr 
Einfalt und Wahrheit unter uns ausstirbt, werden wir immer mit Liebe zu ihm 
ziu-Uckkehren, " (Wcrke vol. 7 p.jS). His further insight into the relation of 
Shakespeare to the German character is expressed in the following words: "Die 
Ausschweifungen seiner Fhantasie und seines GefUhls sind gerade die, denen wir 
selbst am meisten ausgesetzt sind, und sei.ie eigentiimlichen Tugenden gelten 
einem edlen Deutschen unter alien am hSchston, Ich meine damit sowohl die 
Tugenden des Dichters als des Menschen, in so fern sich dieser in ienem offen- 
baren kann; In Shakefpeare ist beides auf das innigste verbunden:— er dichtete 
wie er war. In allem, was aus sein r Seele geflossen^ lebt und spricht alt- 
vaterliche Treuherzigkeit, ndlnnliche Gediegenheit, bascheidene Grosse, unver- 
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lierbare heiligu Unschuld, gottliche Mildc." ^Worke vol, 7 p*58). With such 
sincere adoration for a poet it is no wonder that Schlegel entered in the 
translation of Shakespeare's works with r.ost painstaking &abor. 

Feeling sure that the result of his task will not be undeiwibimated 
or unappreciated and that only such translations as he has in mind will more 
thoroughly naturalize the great dramatist in 6erm£Utiy he expresses his program 
thuss "Wenn es nxm moglich wttre, ihn treu und zugleich poetisch nachzubilden, 
Schritt Tor Schritt, dem Buchstaben des Sinnes zu folgen* und doch einen Teil 
der unz&hligen» unbeschreiblichen SehSnheiten» die nicht im Buchstaben liegen, 
die wie ein geistiger Rauch Uber ihm schweben zu erhaschenj Es gilt ein Ver* 
suchj" (Ibid. p. 40) What justifies this dariilg and venturesome spirit, clothed 
after all in such modest expression? The subsequent pages of his essay reveal 
the minute and detailed infonsation that Schlegel possessed aonccming the 
composition and spirit of Shakespeare's plays« He was keen enough to foresee 
that verse for verse could not be given» that one would have to be satisfied 
with less literal exactness when it came to rhjnn^d verses, that puns which 
could not be cleverly translated would have to be omitted, but omitted in such 
a way as not to be fHt, and finally, he would be obliged to use such words 
and expressions that would carry out the spirit of the content. But he says 
that one thing must not be overlooked, namely t "Die dramatische Wahrheit 
mtisste Uberall das erste Augenmerk seln; im Notfall ware es besser, ihr etwas 
von dem poetischen Wefct aufopfem als ungekehrt." (Werke vol.7 P«65). 

In 1827 Schlegel, in publishing a new edition of the essay, adds 
a few paragraphs on the establishment of the poetic drama on the German stege 
and the popularity which this form had gained in Germany within the years since 
he delivered his lectures at Vienna. (180^-1811). For some reason he does 
not recognize the efforts of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller in this direction. 
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but rather claioa that the taste established f ot the poetic drama Is due to 
Shakespeare's art. He feels that, although the verse drama has been on the 
stage fofe the past thirty |^ears the dramatic actors declaim It with too ouch 
"din". Shakespearean verse does not encourage this, for even In the most 
passionate scenes a certain moderation and suppleness has to be preserved. 
Flnallyt since the German public has Keened to appreciate this high form of 
art (due to the translation he made) he feels that It would be time again to 
emjAiasize the legitimacy of the use of the prose drama. 

II."Ueber Shakespeares Romeo und Julia." 

In Schlegel's next essay entitled* "Ueber Shakespeares Romeo und 
Julia" which appeared in Schiller 's"Hor en" In 17P7 he shows definitely by 
fundamental theory and by actuil analysis of the play how Shakespeare works 
to obtain an artistic production based on inner organic development. 

He Introduces his essy by showing briefly that Shcdcespeare ' s works 

are not mere dramatic reproductions of a given tale or bit of history. This 

Is what many people claim, but they fall to grasp the significance of his 

artistic structure. He thinks that an audience would not be satisfied with 

a mere reproduction off a story. The ver^ fact that "Romeo and Juliet" ever 

again lures an audienee goes to show that the "how" is more important than 

the "what". Of this art in Shakespeare, Schlegel says, "er hatte felnere, 

gelstigere Begriffe von der dramatlschen Kunst, als man gewohnllch ihm suzu«^ 

schrelben gcnelgt ist." (Werkc vol.7 p. 70). 

Briefly the theory of Shakespeare's method is stated thus: 
Shcdcespeare does not slavishly reproduce the material at hand, but he breathes 

his own soul and llfw into it by eliminating much that is clumsy and useless 

for artistic effect, so that finally, his production bears the same relation 

to the raw material as the description of an object does to the object Itself. 

Besides this, Shakespeare intersperses many elements and incidents 
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ivhlcb are of his om creation. This is espeoially true of the conical situ- 
ations. 

Finally, Shakespeare's conscious procedure for obtaining artistic 

form Schlegel expresses in the following passage: "Welche Piille und Leichtig* 
keit er gehabt, weiss man: konnte ihm sein Ueberfluss nicht das W&hlen und 
inordnen erschweren, wenn er das unermessliche Gebiet der Dichtung bloss nach 
Willkur durchwchwtifte? Bedurfte er vielleicht einer Susseren Preiheit seines 
Genius ivohltlitig benvus-t su werden? In der entlehnten Pabel baut er immer 
nach einem hoheren, geistigeren Entwurf t worin sich seine EigentClmlichkeit 
offenbart. Sollte nicht eben die Prwidheit des rohen Stoffes su manchen Schon- 
heiten Anlass gegeben haben, indem die nur durch grobere Bande zuaammenhSngmnden 
Telle durch die Behandlung erst innere Einheit gewannen? Und diese Einheit, wo 
sie sich mit scheinbaren WidersprUchen beisammen findet, bringt eben ,1enen wun- 
dervollen Geist hervor, dem wir immer neue Geheimnisse ablocken, und nicht 
miide werden ihn zxi ergrtinden. " (Werke vol.7 pp. 75-76). This utterance is 
unique, for it establishes Shakespeare for the first time as an artist as well 
as a genius « 

Schlegel next proceeds to substantiate his statements by a thorough 
analysis of "Romeo and Juliet". He devotes himself to a faithful, penetrating 
study of the drama with more subdued enthusiasm, but with equeil seriousness 
as does Wilhelm Meister in his Hamlet study. How different, though, is the 
result of each workt Goethe, the poet, reading into the drama his own inner 
soul, returner a splendid artistic production according to his own taste and 
genius. Schlegel, the critic, steeped in the theory of romantic art seeks an 
expressMm of it in Shakespeare and finds it. Goethe confined his analysis 
largely to the main character, and with his classic tendencies, he recasts 
the drama, eliminating those elements which in any way distract from the 
plastfc presentation of the hero's actions. To Schlegel nothing is superflu- 
ous. To disturb any portion of it would be like removing the keystone from 
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the arch« His analysis involves all characters and the relation of one to 
the other is carefully eapounded« He makes us realise Shakespeare's power of 
developing actions interlaced by incidents and occurrences all moving from a 
central point and penetrating the network of the whole, — every detail sub- 
jected to certain limits and finally producing with all its intricacies of 
action, variety of events and characters, with all its shades of colour in 
language and form a beautiful and complete work of art. 

In this analysis Schlegel points out the structure of the play. Be 
mentions the element of time and indicates that the events in the story spread 

over a long period of time, but in the drama the tragedy is completed in about 

that 
tkx days. He also designates the point of conflict and shows^the enmity of tUi 

two families, being the axis about which the tragedy turns and from which the 
variety of occurrences radiate, is the proper Initial exposit#vy element. He 
also feels that Shakespeare worked with intention and precision when he in- 
troduced Romeo's love for Rosalinda, for this is the second part of the expo* 
sition and to Schlegel "the overture for the musical course of events." (Verke 
vol.7 p. 77). He hints at the catastrophe and lastly shows the necessity of 
the monk's final speech as a proper and well-rounded solution of the drama. 
Furthermore he justifies the retention of all the el&mants which had been 
eliminated by the great afttore and attacked by th^ great critics by showing 
the relation between Shakespeare's art and nature. Thus, when critics feel 
ttfa^ that the characteristics of the nurse have been exs^gerated he says, 
"Preigebigkeit mit Allem* auaser dem was nur bt^i einem sparsamsn Gebrauche 
wlrken kann. Das Verhultnis seiner Kunsi zur Natur erfordert nicht jene 
strange Sonderung des Zufalligen vom Notwendigcn, welche ein unterscheidendes 
Merkmal der tragischen Poesie der Griechen ausmacht." (Wt.rke vol.7 p. 80). 
This holds truu for the elder Capulet, and the secondary characters such as, 
Peter, the servants or the musicians. He defends also the retention of 
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Lorwiso*8 final speech on the ground that the elimination of it would mar the 
well-rounded structure of the play as Intended by the poet* He says of it: 
"Das UnglUck der Liebenden ist nun doch nicht gftnzlich verloren, aus dem Hass 
entsprungent womit das StQck anhcbt, wendet es slch im Kreislaof der Dlnge 
gegen seine Quelle, xind verstopft sie." (Wcrke vol.7 p.9t)* Moreover, the ut- 
terances of the monk and the two servants he says are not only Justified as 
a means, but, "sie haben an slch Werth, indem sie die serstreuten EindrUcke 
des Geschehenen auf der traurlgen Wahlstatt in einen einfachen Bericht zusam- 
menfassen," (Ibid) Nor should Shakespeare's poise in the weighing of human 
iootions be disturbed by alterations such as some critics have suggested; as 
for instance, by permitting Juliet to awaken at the moment when Romeo takes 
the poison. To this Schlegel says, "Es gibt ein Mass der Xrschtttterung , ttber 
welches hinaus alles HinzugefQgte entweder zur Polter wird, Oder von dem schon 
durchdrungenen Oemttte wirkungslos abgleitet. Hiemand sweifelt wohl, dass 
Shakespeare diese mit angemessener St&rke darzustellen vermochtei aber hier 
war alles Mlldemde willkommen, damit man aus der Wehmut, der man slch willlg 
hingibt, nicht durch allzupeinliche Missklinge aufgeschreckt wttrde." (Werke 
vol .7 P«^1)* With e()ual discernment Schlegel knows how to defend the mixture 
of the comical and merry eleinunts with the tragical and pathetic ones. These 
are not so used because such a condition is actually found in natural life, 
as Jonson would have it, but because they relieve the situations, give play 
to fancy and helj> heighten the color. 

Ill, The Lectures on Dramatic Art. 

August Wilhelm Schlegel 's "Lectures on Dramatic Art" delivered in 
Vienna from 180^ to 1811 treat of the history of dramatic poetry from ancient 
Greek times dvwn to his own age. Six of these lectures are devoted to Shake- 
speare. In the last three he classifies Shakespeare's plays into four groups} 
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namelyt «- comedies* tragedies* historical plays and imznature plays, and then 
discus see each draBa« Inaszouch as Schlegel does not, to any extent, reveal 
his attitude tomtrd Shakespeare beyond the fact that he seeks through con- 
structive and appreciative criticism to stimulate an interest for Shakespeare 
in those nho do not know h4m and to review.for those ivfao care to refresh their 
memories, this paper will include a discussion of only the first three lectures* 
In these Schlegel announces in finely elucidated exposition a definition of 
rcHDantic dramatic art, and, with keen perspective and wholesome generosity hm 
declares Shakespeare to be the greatest exponent of romantic poetry, thereby 
establishing the historical significance of his art. 

August Wilhelm and his brother Priedrich were both thoroughly familiar 
with classic art and poetry* There view, then, that romantic flMtry is the 
highest form in all literature is not due to ignotance* August Wilhelm under- 
stood perfectly the spirit of Lessing's comparison of Comeille and Shakespeare 
lAen this renowned critic said: "Shakespeare kommt den Alten in dma Wesent- 
lichen niher ( 17#Literatur Brief. Lessings Werke vol.7)| likewise did he vsilue 
Herder's intelligent remark: "Ein Volk soil sich sein Drama nach seiner Geschichte, 
nach Zeitgeist, Sitten, Meinungen, Sprache, Nationvorurteilen, Traditionen, : 
Liebhabereien, wenn auch aus Pastnachts- und Marionettenspiel erfinden," 
(Herders ^erke vol.5 p. 217); and it was his understanding of these ideas, to- 
gether with his own knowledge and appreciation of the classic spirit which 
formed the basis upon which he derived his theory of romantic art and poetry. 

If, according to these ideas, the character of each age is the resul- 
tant of its history, its customs, language, traditions etc., then the art 
lAiich the age produces must bo a reflection of its civilization if it be true 
art. Hence, Greek art, being serene, harmonkis and restrained, is the ex- 
pression of its Hellenie» plastic ideal and therefore genuine. What about 
the age of Shakespeare? Here is a complex civilization; its ideals, traditions. 
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history^ spirit, prejudices, preferences are so intricate and rich that it 

could never be confined to calm, plastic lines • This epoch must be ooq[>ared 

to a painting, depicting a rich landscape, reflecting all shades of form and 

color* It must be built upon perspective, and the charm of such form Schlegel 

says, "liegt darin, dass sie an kSrperlichen Gegenstanden sichtbar macht, was 

am wenigsten korperlich ist — Licht und Luft«" (Werlce V0l« 6, P. 162). This 

being true, the art reflecting a complex civilisation must be picturesque and 

not plastic « On the basis of this distinction Schlegel forms his estimate of 

the romantic drama« He says, "es fasst das ganze bunte Schauspiel desselben 

mit alien Umgebungen zusammen, und indem es nur das zufallig neben einander 

Befindliche abzubilden scheint, befriedigt es die unb««U8Sten Porderungen der 

Phantasie, vertieft tms in Bertachtungen Qber die unaussprechliche Bedeutung 

det durch Anordnung, NKhe imd Feme, Kolorit und Beleuchtung harmonisch ge- 

wordenen Scheins, und leiht gleichsam der Aussicht eine Seele*" (Werlce vol«6 

p. 165). 

When Jonson charges Shakespeare with ignorance, when Pope asserts 

that nobody wrote better or worse than Shakespeare, and later critics accuse 
him of bombastic use of language, of buffoonery and formlessness, it simpty 
means that these critics have missed the spirit of the age of Shakespeare 
and therefore of romantic poetry, (Werke vpl,6 p. 167). If Shakespeare's own 
contemporaries and countrymen have misunderstood their greatest genius to this 
extent, then, Schlegel says, it is no wonder that foreigners, especially the 
French should consider Shakespeare's dramas, "als abenteuerliche Ungeheuer, 
die nur zu einer wllsten, barbarischen Zeit von einem beinahe verbrannten Oe- 
him ans Licht gefordert warden mochten, • (Werke vol.6 p. 168) 

To set aright this distorted idea Schlegel points out that the ro- 
mantic drama is built up on artistic structure which likewise conforms to the 
character of the age. He asserts that genius is a perequisite for true art, 
but that the work of a genius is not without form. "Der dichterische Geist, 
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he says, "bedarf allerdlngs einer Umgrensung, urn sich Innerhalb derselben 
mit schoner Prelhelt zu bewegen, wle es alle Volkar schan bei der arsten Er* 
flndung das Silbenaassas gefUhlt haben; er muss nach Gesatzan» die aus seinsm 
elgnan Wesan harfliassant wirkaAt wann salna Kraft nicht ins Leere binaus 
vardunstan soil*" (Werka vol.6 p. 157). The raason irtiy tha dranas of Shaka- 
spaara are charged with fonalassnass is beoause critics In general have bean 
blinded by mechanical form. It is not natural for a romaHtle draaa to^aasuae 
such structure, as it is a developaent frcn within and hence organic in nature* 
All true fonts — whether in litepature or in the realms of nature are organic, 
that is, they are decided by the content of the production* (Ibid)* 

Schlegel next proceeds to do homage to "the greatest dramatic genius 
of all times by attempting to place him in the right light for those who do 
not know him euad irtio have misinterpreted him. He first undertakes to correct 
the following impression of the poets "Shakespeare sei ein rohes Genie gewesen 
und habe blindlings unzusammenhilngande Dichtungen auf gut Gltick hinges chUttet." 
(Werke vol*6 P*l66). Schlegel says Shakespeare is not a crude genius* His 
talents, sentiments, influence, social position and popularity both among the 
coamum people and at the court, and the recognition of honor he received after 
his death as revealed by anecdotes, documents, his will and his sonnets at 
once refute this charge. Next Ichlegel uses Shakespeare's works for establish- 
ing the mental- culture, intuitive knowledge and universality of the poet* The 
summary of the knowledge and culture which Schlegel oompiles not only shows 
how thoroughly and deeply he plimged into the study of the poet's life, but it 
also designates Shakespeare as a representative outgrowth of the civilisation 
which produced him* 

However, if people would believe that Shakespeare's works are loose 
or photographic reproductions of the tales and history which he portrays they 
do not know them* Schlegel says that Shakespeare's genius was admitted and 
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also that he was a thlziker« It ms agreed that hs thought dssply about char- 
acter and passions, about causes of events and human destinies « If this is 
irue he questions whether Shakespeare should leave the structure of his plays 
to nere chance. (Terke vol.6 p«185). "Poralos zu sein"» he sa7s, ''darf also 
den Werken des Genius auf keine Weise gestattet werden» allein es hat danit 
keine Gefahr." (Tfurke vol.6 p. 157). In another place he explains this last 
quotation thus: "Die Tfttigkeit des Genius ist swar iha eine natOrliche, und in 
gewissett Sinne bewusstlose, wovon» alsOr der, welcher sie aU8Ubt» nicht im- 
aer augenblicklich Rechenschaft wird ablegen konnen} es ist aber keineswegs 
eine solche» woran die denkende Kraft nicht einen grossen Anteil hatte. Eben 
die Schnelligkeit und Sicherheit der Oeisteswirkungy die hochste Klarheit des 
VerstflUides, macht* dass das Denken beim Dichten nicht als etwas AbgesAndertes 
wahrgenommen wird» nicht als Nachdenken ersoheint." (Werke vol.6 p. 185) In 
this connection Schlegel refers his audience to his analysis of "Romeo and 
Juliet" of 1797 and recapitulates briefly how he had pointed out the necessity 
of each part of a Shakespearean drama to the whole and the daa§f|9 involved in 
disturbing any part of it. But here he adds that only those elements would 
he eliminate irtiich have become ttnintellible or foreign to the present taste. 

Schlegel next shows that Shakespeare is a rimanticist by pointing ott 
the universality of his dramas » thus proving that his art is the expression 
of the complex civilization which bore him. With perspicttlj;y and skill he ex- 
pounds at length the display of Shakespeare's genius in accomplishing a happy 
mixture of the comical and the serious t of his dexterity in the use of poetic 
forms, of his Promethean creation of fanciful elemmats, bis deft revelation 
of his knowledge of mankind, his magic charm of conjuring up diverse charact- 
ers, and lastly his masterful skill in depicting character. He refutes all 
the reproaches that had been made concerning Shakespeare's pathos as not hav- 
ing been weighed; his puns and mirth as being intermingled too profusely with 
the serious and elevated passages } his tendency to offend)j§|^[j%yjl^elings by 
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the use of unconcealed descriptions of the most disagreeable moral odiousness. 
In a sane and sympathetic fashion Schlegel meets these reproaches on the ground 
that Shakespeare does not take liberties t but that he employs those elements 
which stimulate the imagination and heighten the color of his poetic production^ 
thus contributing to the beauty and picturesqueness of the play. 

The greatest excellency of the Shakespearean dramiis found in the 
skill lAich the poet uses in grouping characters and in bringing out the influ- 
ence of one upon the other. "Dies", Schlegel says, "ist der eigentliche Qipfel 
der dramatischen Chsirakteristik; denn man kann einen Henschen niemals gans ab- 
gesondert fttr sich nach seinem wahren Wert beurteilen. man muss Ihn in seln«n 
Verh&ltnis zu andem sehen und hier sind eben die moisten dramatischen Oichter 
mangelhaft. Shakespeare macht jede seiner Hauptpersonen zu einem Spiegel der 
Qbrigen, in welchem wir das entdecken, was uns nicht unmittelbar er8ffnet 
werden konnte." (Werke vol.6 p. 197). 

Two quotations will futther show that Schlegel saw in Shakespeare the 
realization of the highest demands of human and poetic greatness. Having 
mentioned him as a Prometheus and a Titan he siims up his adoration thust 'An 
Kraft ein Halbgott, an Tiefblick ein Prophet, an libers chauender Weisheit ein 
Schutzgeist hoherer Art, laest er sich zu den Menschen herab, als wtiaste er 
nicht um seine Ueberle||enheit, und ist anspruchslos und unbefangen wie ein 
Kind;" (Werke vol.6 p*197); and finaliyi "er wuchs seitd«a (Anfang des lyten 
Jcihrhunderts) immer mit dem Portgango der Zeiten, und wird auch in den folgen-* 
den Jahrhunderten, dies sage ich mit grosster Zuversicht voraus, fortfahren 
gewaltig anzuwachsen, wie eine von den Alpen herunterrollende Schneelawine." 
(Werke vol.6 pp. 164-165). 
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WJDWIO TIEOK'S ATTITUDE TOWARD SHAKESPEARE. 

Tleclc'8 Interest in Shakespeare reveals itself through various avenues 
of effort:- through his tributes to Shakespeare in some of his oun dramatic 
works; his attempt to write a novel or book on Shakespeare; his criticisns on 
various dramas ; his stage criticisms; various letters aiul conversations; and 
finally through his supervision of the treanslations of those plays left iin* 
done by August Wilhelm Schlegel and his annotations of the complete trans- 
lations. 

Although the Tieck material on Shakespeare is manifold yet it must 
be said of it» that, with the exception of his dramatic criticisms it is very 
much disorganised and changing in character} some of his statements prove in- 
consistent; but what he kfts to say is usually interesting even though more 
entertaining than critical. 

Tieck had essentially a fanciful and poetic mind and his earliest 
interests in Shakespeare found a point of contact with the dreaayt fantastic, 
weird and startling elements in Shakespeare's plan's, such as» those contained 
in "The Midsu^ijer Night's Dream", "The Tempest", ^Hamjet", "Macbeth" and 
"Julius Caesar". Moreover, like the earlier Storm and Stress writers he 
first looked upon Shakespeare as being the paramoxmt expression of genius, 
feeling and nature. In his little one-act play, "Die Sosimernacht", written 
in 1789* in his letters entitled, "Kupferstiche nach der Shakespeare -Gtalerie 
in London", and in some of his later critical writings he empkasizes above all 
the genius of Shakespeare. 

In ^Die Sommernacht", a graceful and fanciAkl poetic playlet, Tieck 
not only imitates the fantastic, dreamy, and fairy«like mood of Shakespeare's 
"Midsummer Night's Dream", but also pays a beautiful tribute to the great 
master's genius, lofty thought, imagination and power of inventing merriment, 

Titania, the queen of the fairies bestrews the b^OT^g^-t^ ^lumbering 
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boy Shakespeare who has lost himself in the depths of the forest, with the 

fragrance of violets » pronouncing upon him the blessings of imagination* song 

and fame when she sayss 

"Entztlnde in ihm» Phantasie* 

Die hellste* reinste Plamme, wie sie immer noeh 
In eines Menschen Brust gebranntl sei 
Der grSsste S&nger» den die Vorwelt sab, 
Zu dessen Hohe nach dip Keiner sich 
Erschwingen wird," 

^'Sei gross und ahne deine Or5sse nicht* 
Sei milde, nimmer schwelle deine Brust 
Verweg !ner Stolz; erfahr' es nimmer » dass 
Du seist der Erste aller Sterblichen! " 

(Nachgelassene Schriften) 
(p. 157) 

The enchanting drops which Oberon pours on the youth from the caly< 

of a rare flower add to these blessings those of lofty thoughts and genius, 

for the king sayst 

'fier Gedanken hochster Plug durchbreche alias. 
Was di^ entgegentritt J • 

and, " Dein Geist belausche in der Erde SchlOnden 
Der Zauberei Geheinnis, hebe sich 
Zum Himmel auf!" 

He closes with the following prophecy* 

"Die Ewigkeiten wird dein Ruhm durchleben 
Mit immer frischer Jug end, und der sp&teste Enkel 
Wird dich bene id en, mit EntsUcken denken, 
Ich mSchte Shakespeare gewesen seini" 

(Nachgelassene Schriften pp. 15-16). 

Before dawn breaks Puck fittingly hastens to endow the boy with 

mirth as he pronounces the following words: 

"Ich schenke eine heitre Laune dir. 
Die Macht, so oft du willst aus jeder Brust 
Den schwarzen Kummer zu entfernen," 

Shakespeare, unconscious of the sweet invocations awakens refreshed 

and cries: 

"Kin Jeder Atemzug in mir ist Wonne, 
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Eln jedaB Qlled von tt«in«B KSrper ist Geftlhl! 
Wohiir? TTohar T" 

(Nachgelassene Schriften p.1&)« 

His letters "Kupferstiche nach der Shakespeare Gallerle In London" 
appeared In I???. In the introduction to his discussion of these engrarings 
Tieck gives indirectly a passing appreciation of hie reyerence for Shakespeare 
as a genius when he says, "Die Kunstwerke nachen einen Tempel Shakespeares 
aust wo setom Genie auf die gr5sste und ehrenvollste Art gehuldigt wird; die 
Nation wird hier an den Hann erinnert, auf den sie mit Recht stolz ist«* (Kri- 
tische Schriften vol. 1 PP. ^4) Aside from this quotation the material con* 
tains nothing bearing directly upon his attitude toward Shakespeare beyond the 
fact that his remarks of the various scenes represented reveal his thorough 
acquaintance with Shakespeare's art. 

In 179? there also appeared Tieck' s essay entitled: "Shakespeares Be* 
handlung des Wunderbaren, " Of this article Wernaerssys, "He essayed to explain 
the ways and means used by the English poet in lulling the reader's senses to 
sleep in enmeshing them into the webs of the spirit world." (Wemaer p. 2^8). 
The treatise reveals Tieck 's deep interest in the mysterious and supernatural 
element. He tries to explain how Shakespeare produces this element in "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream" and "The Tempest", "Macbeth" and "Hamlet" and affirms 

1) 
with Lessing that Shakespeare is inimitable in his power to produce illusion. 

After this time Tieck becomes identified with the founders of the 

Romantic School and sees not only the genius in Shakespeare, but also the 

artist. In his poetic drama "Zerbino" written from I796 to 179Q Tieck takes 

this position for the first time. He cleverly introduces tile great poet into 

one of the scenes of his play. The setting is that of a wild mountainous 



1) Cf. Lessing. Kamburgische Dramaturgic. 114es StUck. "« . der dramatische 

Dichter ist kein Geschichtschreiber die historische Wahrheit ist 

nicht sein Zweck, sondern nur das Mittel sum Zwecke; er will uns tauschen, 

und durch die Tauschimg r!lhren • . . Wir glauben keine Gespenster mehr? 

, . « [das] kann und darf den dramatischen Dichter nicht im gerir.gsten ab- 

halten, Gebrauch davon zu machen . • . • im Theater mt^feg^fffLglaubenlC 
Was er wxx x « ,y 
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landscape cut by springs and raging torrents and haunted by the spirits of 
nature. In the midst of this setting Zerbino sees the wonderful form of 
Shakespeare enter, — thoughtful » calm of gait, and in appearance human yet 
divine, Zerbino conjectures him to be one not mortal. To Shakespeare's 
query, "Wie denkt Ihr denn von mirt" Zerbino answers, "Nun, man halt Dich also 
fUr einen wilden erhabenen Geist, der bloss die Natur studiert hat, sich ganz 
seiner Purie xmd Begeisterung Hberl^sst und nun darauf los dichtet, was es 
gibt, gut und schlecht, erhaben und gemeine durcheinander." To -^his Shake- 
speare answers, "GrUsse deine Bekannten von mir und iag* ihnen, dass sie sich 

irren Verktindige ihnen, dass iie Kunst immer meine Gottin war, die 

ich anbete." (Schriften vol.10 pp,207.2?8). 

One of the most interesting tasks idiich Tieck set for himself was 
his attempt to write a book on Shakespeare, It was to be a novel in letter 
form. Unfortimaiely, his Intentions were better than his power to carry them 
out, but it is interesting to follow the various att«spts hw made in this con* 
nection. In one place he announces that he intends to reproduce Shakespeare's 
poetic character in his letters. He expects to intermingle poems, allegory, 
verse and stortes* According to his words it will be "eine frelere Form einer 
Beurteilung, oder eigentlicher die Verwandlung einer Unform in eine Form." 
(Kritische Schriften vol.1, p. 148). This was said in 1800 when he wrote his 
"Brief e fiber Shakespeare". 

Tieck left three plans for this work, - two dated 1800. The third, 
called "Uebersicht des Inhalts in allgemeinen Unrissen", Kopke places about 
1817> probably shortly before his journey to England. The outlines show not 
only how vast and comprehensive this book was intended to be, but also that 
Tieck meant to work according to Herder's idea of evolutionary history. 

The first outline included a plan to develop treatises on the various 
Engl&sh editions of Shakespeare and the different German translations; on the 
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three unities, which was to lead to a discussion of Shakespeare's tragedies) 
the elements of genius , nattee, illusion and time; a comparison of the modem 
world with that of the past; caricatures in general and those of Shakespeare 
in particular; passions* effects and poetic mood; Leasing as a dramatist iriK> 
wrote with "Besomnenheit"; Goethe as a true poet; and finally a classification 
of Shakespeare's plays • This classification he gives as follows: ''Lustspiele, 
Schauspiele, Mftrchen, Satiren, Historische Schauspiele, B!irgerliche ^rauer- 
spiele, mnd Trauerspiele, ** Under each heading he places the title of the 
dramas according to the classification. Here is one instance of Tieck's in- 
consistency » for in l84o*1855 in his conTersations with Kopke he says, "Ich 
habe Shakespeare stets in zwei Klassen geteilt, die wofal von einander su 
scheiden sind, da der Dichter in beiden keineswegs in derselben Weise auftritt, 
nftmlich in historische und mystische , * (Kopke: Lud.Tieck t.Teil p.215). 

It can easily be seen from the above outline that the book actually 
would not contain atudh Shakespeare material, but his aim evidently was, by 
contrast, to give Shakespeare the highest ^lace as a genius and an artist. 
Por instance, in connection with the comparison he was to make of the modern 
world with that of the past, he says, "ein wunderbarer Oeist aber konnte in 
seine Darstellungen unwillktlrlich die hohe Ansicht seiner Nation hineinmischen. 
Dies ist der Pall mit Shakespaate, ia er hat noch mehr getan. Jedes seiner 
Kunstwerke liefert ims eine hohe Ansicht der Welt, des Gemeinsamen in den 
Schicksalen, des Yerworrenen und Wiederaufgelosten. Sie sind nicht eng und 
beschr&nkt, sie beruhon nicht auf einwi Satze, sandem Alles ist die hochste 
Willkur, die doch dem Dichter dient." (Nachgelassenen Schriften vol,2 p.lJO). 

With reference to nature he says, "Shakespeare ist nicht in diesem 
Sinne Dichter der Natur, Er sieht die Welt mit seinem weiten, grossen Blicke 
an, und eine solche idealisiert Welt liefert er." (Ibid). 

In contrasting the element of time in the French plays with those of 
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Shakespeare he says of the latter, "Die Zeit glbt kelne Anschauung, in diesen 
weiten Kunstwerken kann sie nicht verlangt werden, " (Nachgelassene Schrlften 
vol.2 p.151). 

The second outline plans a discussion on style; on consistency in 
Judgment of matters of taste; the rise of the theatre; illusion; and the Eng- 
lish stage. In this plan he mentions Shakespeare only once and then in connec- 
tion with a discussion of "Manier**. He says that all dramatic artists since 
Shakespeare, with the exception of Goethe, were "Manner isten". The genuine 
artist, though, ought to let himdelf be torn away \>^ the spirit of his material 
in order to bring forth a work of distinct character. Such power, he says, 
Shakespeare had. (Nachgelassene Schriften vol.2 pp.156-157). 

The third outline shows that Tieck intended to divide his work on 
Shakespeare into theee parts according to the three periods of the author's 
life. This promised by far to be the most c(»iprehensive treatment of Shake* 
speare and a book valuable and well- organized content. In the first period, 
which was to be an introduction to the work, he intended to describe the spirit 
of the mediaeval age and give a characterization of Shakespeare's early works. 
This period he cliose to call the "great, epic, heroic and truly etalted" age. 
The second was to contrast Ben Jonson's characteristics with those of Shake- 
speare, Here he intended to discuss "Richard II.", "lenry IV.", "Henry V.", 
"As You Like It", "Twelfth Night", "Love's Labor Lost", "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor" and "The Two Gentleman of Verona". This period Tieck characterizes 
as the romaiitic period of Shakespeare. He says, "Die Historie wird ihm grosse 
Komodie, er entdeckt das romantische Lustspiel und vollendet es." (Nachgelassene 
Schriften vil*2 pp. ''*5-l47). In the third period he plans to discuss the re- 
maining plays and show through them that Shakespeare was a "Uenschenkenner" 
and a complete artist* 

In I8OO and in 1820 Tieck attempts to carry out these plans. The 
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first work he calls, "Bri«C« Qber Shake speMre"; the second, "Das Buch uber 
Shakespeare", Both productions are fragmentary, rambling and entertaining* 
In both he pronounces Shakeypeare an artist; but neither work seems to follow 
any of the outlines above discussed. 

The "Briefe Uber Shakespeare" consists of two letters, the first «t- 
tending over thirty- two pages, the second over only eight. Tieck says he 
wrote these during a period of convalescence. The congenial, chattering style 
which he uses lends these letters a peculiar charm. He seeks to justify his 
views concerning the great English poet and indirectly to attack those of his 
opponents. Haym says that this contribution is the most Tieck-like, (P. 764), 

In this unorganised material he shows first of all a warm and inti- 
mate companionship for Shakespeare such as no other Oerman writer up to that 
time had revealed. He finds friendship and love in nature as he goes out into 
the country to convalesce and says, "ich mochte sagen, dass vielleicht Shake- 
speare dieselbe Empfindung gehabt hat, als er umgekehrt ama der Landschaft 
nach London kam, nicht mehr sein Leben selbst iti kuhiien Mutwillen verscherste, 
sondem die Kunst als sein Sebiet erfand, um in ihr den erhabenen Scherz fort- 
zusetzen, den er vorher aus Irrtum an etwas nicht Dauerndes gekniipft hatte." 
(Kritische Schriften vo\\ ^p, 155*156). In another place ho calls Shakespeare 
his "old favorite" and speaks of Ihis feeling for him as a weakness. He anti- 
cipates that his friend might consider his love for Shakespeare an illness, 
but he wonders why it cannot better be considered as "Gesundheit". His further 
favoritism for the poet is shown by the fact that he left all books and occup- 
ations behind him, — only Shakespeare accompanied him for he finds in reading 
and re-reading him ever new fullness and always fresh life in his poems. (Kii- 
tische Schriften vol.1 p. l4l). This irresistible attraction for Shakespeare's 
spirit he further expresses when he says, "Das Centrum meiner Liebe xmd Erkennt- 
nis ist ShakespeareS Geist, auf den ich alles unwillkQrlich und oft, ohne dass 
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ich •& Weiss » bezlehe, alles was ich erfahre yxnd lerne, hat Zusasusenhang mlt 
ihffl, meins Ideen so wla die Natur> alles erklSLrt Ihn und or erklftrt die andem 
Wesen, und so studiere Ich ihn unaufhorllch. " (ibid), ind again he says with 
a great degree of confidence, "Ich kann mit aller Bescheidenheit antworten, 
dass ich gewiss tiberseugt bln» dass noeh niemand so in ihm die ganse Kimst ge* 
funden und sich dah.;r so befii^digt gefUhlt hat." (Kritische Schriften v41«1 
p. 159). 

Secondly Tieck points out with pride that English critics of his tine 
do not understand Shakespeare as well as he does; and that many a valuable word 
had been uttered for the great poet In Germany; as» for instance, in Herder^ s 
"Blittem von deutscher Art and Kunst", in "Wilhelm Meister", in Schlegel's 
essay on "Romeo mnd Julia", and in the splendid translations of Schlegel« 

Thirdly, as in Zerbino, he emphasizes the art In Shakespeare's plays. 

He now feels that one does not say enough for Shakespeare by calling him a 

mere genius and to his friend he writes, "lleinst du es aber so, dass Uangel 

an der Form, Kvinstlosigkeit, Gemeinkeit vmd was Ihr dem noch hinzufUgen wollt, 

das sei was Shakespeare von seiner r^hen ^eit geerbt habe, so bist du gfinzlich 

im Irrtum, denn die Idee der Einheit und Bildung eines Kustwerkes kann nicht 

mit den Zeiten wachsen, sondern sie muss urspriinglich in der Seele des KUnst* 

lers liegen, oder es ist keln KUnstler, diese Vollendung ist seine Seele, alles 

ttbrige ist nur HUlle und Gewand," (Kritische Schriften vol.1 p»150). Again 

he says, "Der Mittelpunkt lag in Ihm, er brauchte nur die Aussenlinlen zu si^ 

Chen, die das Bild zu einem Gem&lde machten. " (p.l^^). In this connection 

the 
where he takes such a definite steuid as to^art in Shakespeare's work it is 

interesting to note that a contradiction of this idea seems to be wxpressed 

when in 1849-1855 he says to Kopke, "Shakespeare selbst war sich der ganzen 

Gewalt seines Genius gewiss nicht bcwusst, xind ebcn darum, weil er still und 

absichtslos dichtete, weil er nichts anders konnte, war er so gross. Seine 

Entwicklung ist offenbar eine sehr normale gewesen; von schwfichem Anfftngen 
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ist er zuB gro8sartigen» ia zum Kolossalan fortgeschrltten, " (KSpke Lud.Tleelc 
P.214). 

Another point of importance that he makes in these letters is that 
he rightly assigns to Shakespeare the distinction of being the creator of the 
English stage. He describes the conditions in which Shakespeare fount the 
stage and how he awakened the dramatic spirit of his count ry* He points out 
how Ben Jonson followed an opposite trend, and calls Jonson a product of his 
time and a thorough Englishman, but Shakespeare he says is neither « His con- 
tttaporaries also do not say what he in^, but rather what he is not» and this 
Tieck considers complimentary, for it makes the poet stand out as a unique 
and independent artist. (Kritische Schriften vol.1 p#185). 

There is little to say about **Das Buch fiber Shakespeare", It is ex- 
tremely inadequate as to Shakespearean material. In fact, in the two chapters 
that he succeeds in writing, only the first one contains casual tributes, such 
as referring to the poet as his "Liebling" and mentioning him as a true artistv 
(Nachgelassene Schriften II, ), In the second chapter he does not eiren men- 
tion the great dramatist. 

At various times in his life Tieck contributed critical writings on 
Shakespeare, These appear in two forms. First, he writes occasional com- 
mentaries on some of Shakespeare's dramas and secondly, he contributes valu- 
able material in his dramatic Criticisms. 

His commentarietf embrace the following: *BruchstUck eines Commen- 
tars 2U Richard II," (1795)» "Lady Macbeth" (1825), and "Ueber Hamlets Mono- 
log" (1836), Of these only the last named contains anything pertaining to 
this discussion, but here he pays the poet a high tribute when he says, "So 
hat man die wunderbare Eiapfindung, dass der grosste dramatische Dichter, 

Oder der grSsste Genius ttberhaupt, sich etwas nSlher an die Reihe der gewohn- 

lichen 
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Sterbllchen schllesst. Ea ivar also nlcht nur UeberfUllc eln«8 uzigez&haten 
Genius, die ihn urn eine ganse Kopflange all« andarn uberragen liess* sondern 
zugleich Ueberlegungt ruhige Betraehtiing » und Plaiss. Darum sind seine Aen- 

1) 

derungen und Ueberarbeitungen so lehrreich wie seine Werke selbst." (Kritische 
Schriften vol. J pp.297-298). 

Beginning with I6I7 Tieolc devotes a great deal of attention to a 
study of the presentation of Shakespeare's plays not only in Germany but also 
in England, His wonderful talent for recitation and his thorough faiailiarity 
with all of $hakesi>eare ' s plays naturally enhanced his importance as stage 
critic, a position which he held in Dresden after 182^, 

His dramatic criticisms are valuable contributions, for they are tang- 
iUe and systematic discussions and show how keenly alert he was in seeking to 
have Shakespeare presented without alterations. They may be divided into two 
groups; namely his criticisms of the plays irtiich hw saw enacted in London and 
those which he witnessed on the German stage. 

In 1617 Tieck saw eleven Shakespearean performances in London, His 
criticism of these reveals that he made an especial study of the spirit with 
which the actors studied and interpreted the master dramatist, directing his 
observations toward the liberties which the actors took in presenting the 
play. In this respect his attitude coincides with that of Schlegel, He 
laments the contralitions cuid changes of "Cymbeline" mainly because the intelli- 
gibility of the work is interfered with and the thought irtiich the poet Intends 
to convey has to suffer thereby. And so he feels that his longing to see 
Drury Lane Theatre had been fulfilled but not satisfied. He is convinced that 
Schroeder and Fleck in Germany had done more toward preserving the true spirit 
of Shakespeare than the actors of England, Concerning this performance he 

1) In connection with Hamlet's monologue he discussed the various editions 
of it ahd mentioned those of "The Merry Wives of Windsor", and " Henry V. " 
(Kritische Schriften vol. J pp.205-208). 
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cleverly remarks: 

"iyfU88 eizmal Shakespeare verkQrzt und auselnandergeschnitten werden, 
so denke der sogenannte Beaiikeiter wenigstt^ns wle Brutus vom Caesar t 

Lasst Bpferer uns sein, nlcht SchlJLchteir. 
Zerlegen lasst uns ihn, eln Mahl fUr Gotier, 

Nicht ihn zerhauen," (Rritische Schriften vol.4 p.522). 

In the performance of "HenryVIII," he finds John Kemble in the role 
of Cardinal Wolsey a master performer because he fulfills so truly the imagin- 
ation of the poet, but he is dissatisfied with Kemble *8 brother in the role 
of Cr<»iwell because he recited a speech belonging to another character « He 
says of such liberties f "Man h&lt es wohl f!lr wichtiger, dass ein vorsUglicher 
Schauspie^er diese Worte richtig und sch5n vortragtt als den Dichter und die 
Wahrheit zu verletzen. " (Kritische Schriften vol.4 p.522). 

Another time Kemble offemds him by interspersing a comical situation 
in a grave scene, Tieck cannot understand why a great actor who reveres 
Shakespeare does not use more consideration for the poet's art. He feels 
that the actor, like Shakespeare, does this to break the tragie tone of the 
scene, but that the former fails to accomplish his end cleverly, Shakespeare, 
in his artistic fashion, knows how to relieve a tragic scene at the proper 
moment. 

And of "Corialanus" he says, "Ich musste wieder beklagen, dass man 
das Stttck so unbarmherzig weggestrichen hatte," (Kritische Schriften vol, 4 
P.558), 

After seeing "Richard III," he says, "nicht nur unverantwortliche 

Auslassiingen, sondem auch klKgliche Zusitze entstellen das Werk des grossen 

Dichters." (Kritische Schriften vol.4 p,546). Similar critieism is made of 

"Hamlet" and "Macbeth", In his remarks concerning the performance of the 

latter he becomes very sarcastic: "Gewiss", he writes, "wenn ganz unerfahrene 

Kinder, die nie ein Theater gesehen h&tten, diese Scene anordnen mfissten» sie 

konnten cs nicht schlinmer verfehlen, Kleinigkeitent wird mancher denken. 
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Sle sind es aber nicht, wenn durch sie daa grosse Werk elnes Dlchters gerado- 
zu entstellt und albern gemacht wird," (Kritischa Schriften vol.4 p. 557). 

Ticck's "Dramaturgiflche Blfitter" (1826) contain crlticiBins of Shake* 
speara on the German stage. These include "Roaeo and Juliet", "King Lear", 
"Hamlet", "Julius Oaesar", and "Othello", Later, in 1845, he reviews a per- 
formance of "Midsunmer Night's Dream". His discussions of "Oaesar" and "Othello" 
contribute nothing of value for this paper. The same may be said of his essay 
on"Hamlet7 entitled, "Bemerkungen nber einlgt Charaktere in 'Hamlet' und 
Uber die Art v;ie diese auf der B^^hne dargestellt werden konnten^" eUcept 
that in this writing he engages in minute analysis of the play in some re- 
spects reminding one of Goethe's Hamlet analysis in that it reveals serious 
and deep study and an unusual interpretation of the drama. It differs from 
Goethe's as the:; title suggests, in that ht. seeks to bring out the importance 
of other characters beiides Hamlet's. He naturally ooHmients on Schroeder's 
revisions of it, but otherwise does not reveal any particular general attitude 
toward Shakespeare. 

In "Lear" he again engages in a ssmopsis-like commentary but really 
gives most space to a discussion of performances in general as presented by 
the great German actors from 1770 to 1790. He gives these actors as much 
credit as possible for improving the standard of the German stage, but says, 
"Ich gebe zu, *enn Shakespeare in unsem Tagen leben konnte, imd cr sich die 
offenbar schlechtere Einrichtung des Theaters gefallen lassen mttsste, er 
seifie StUcke anders stellen wUrde, dass er selbst Tieles zu seinea Vorteile 
wUrde zu gebrauchen wissen; aber seine grossen Meisterstticke, wie wir sie 
jetzt einmal besitzen, werden gestort oder verdorben, wenn die ZufSLlligkeit 
Oder die llangel unserer Buhnen uns so wichtig und unerl&sslich sind, dass 
wir ihnen die geistigen Schonheiten und den Sinn der Gedichte opfern, " (Kri- 
tische Schriften vol.5 p. 25:*). 
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His critique of "Romeo viid Julia", a letter to Pr« von Raumer» con* 
tains an excellent appreciation of the performance of this play in Schlegel's 
translation* Being successfully rendered* according to the Roaanticists ' 
ideas, in its entirety, Tieck naturally is prompted to refer to Qoethe's re- 
vision of it. He says, "Es ist Qberhaupt nur einem so grossen Dlchter, wie 
jeas^y erlaubt und zu vergeben, wenn er das Meisterwerk uines Andem grausam 
behandelt, wie mit diesem Trauerspiel wirklich geschehen ist, in welchem man 
vom Original nur wenig wiederflndet, und wo selb^t das, was noch da steht, 
durch die sonderbaren Um&nderungen in cinem ganz andem Lichte erscheint, 
und seine wahre Be^eutung verloren hat," (Kritisohe Schriften vol.J P-175). 

A performance of "Midsummer Night's Dream" given in 184^ called forth 
appreciative comment because it was an attempt made to imitate the old theatre 
of the poet, Tieck expresses his satisfaction thus, "so war denn ein Werk 
des grossen Dichters neu errungen worden, welches selbst von den Engl&ndem 
Ternachlttssigt ist und nur selten und mit bedeutenden Abanderungen gegeben 
wird,» (Kritische Schriften vol.4 p. 576). 
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COVdiDSION* 



Then Goethe wrote In "Dlchtung und Wahrheit** that the greatness of 
Shakespeare had been acknowledged by the Germalis more than by his own people^ 
and that distinguished men had labored to show the great poet's talents in the 

1) 

most favorable light, — he summed up in a way the persistent and earnest 
efforts lut forth by both himself and the Romanticists to secure a permanent 
appreciation of Shakespeare's art in Germany. 

Both Goethe ani the Romanticists found in Shakespeare a Promethean 
and Titanic type» accupying a place in the world of literary art which in- 
vited and olaimed their adoration. Each one used his own individual talent to 
convey to the literary public of Germany thw superiority of Shakespeare •s po*» 
etio genius. Goethe » however, being himself a creative genius of the high- 
est type, would naturally look upon another unusual genius in a way which would 
differ from that of a literary critic such as August Wilhelm Schlegel, or a 
lesser poetic talent such as Tieck. The fact, too, that Goethe underwent aueh 
an extraordinary development would cause him to change more decidedly in his 
attitude toward Shakespeare at different periods of his life. 

Schlegel maintained his place as a critic of first rank, — he thoiaght 
clearly and formulated his theories definitely, and so when he discovered that 

1) In the preface of "The Touth of Shakespeare" embodied in his larger work 
"Shakespeare and his Times" first published in I8l7t Nathan Drake (I766-I856) 
wrote the following appreciations 

"Thus, in his national prpper apparelling, goeth he [Shakespeare} so fam- 
ously abroad, but in a foreign garb he is scarce less reverenced, for the prin- 
cipal nations of I.urope hav.. strove to make his excellence as familiar with 
them as was possrble, and have turned his English into as eloquent langMige of 
their own as they had at their commandment. By these means, the Spaniard, the 
Italian, the Frenchman, and the German, have got him into their friendly ac- 
quaintance. But of these only the Germans can be said either to know him thor- 
oughly, or appreeiate him with proper affection. These excellent worthy persons 
do ]fre him with all th^jir hearts, study him so intently, they will not let the 
slightest of his manifold gracf^s to escape without the full measure of aAair- 
ation it meriteth, and do so much make of him the general talk, as though all 
♦ermany were but Stratford-upon -Avon, and her sole glory were no other than 
William Shakespeare." 
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th« g«niU8 and art of Shak«8p«ar« anawered the demands of the rooiantlc theory 
of poetry he beheld In Shakespeare a Titan vfaom he adored and worshipped oon^ 
Blatantly throughout his life 

FroDi his early youth Tleck enjoyed a thorough familiarity with Shake* 
speare's works. This caused him to look upon Shakespeare as an ennobling com* 
panion and to feel a certain warm Intimacy for thijpoet such as was hardly ap- 
parent In Goethe and Schlegel. Butt as he, like Goethet passed through several 
periods of development, his attitude also changed. At first he saw in Shake- 
speare only an expression of Storm and Stress elements* especially those of 
genius and of nature. Later, as he became Identified with the early Roman* 
tlclsts he was fundamentally and consistently with Schlegel In his idea of 
Shakespeare's dramatic and poetic art and in his insistence that the "greatest 
dramatist" be given tm the Germans in his entirety. The fact that he occasion- 
ally made contradictory vemarks was probably due to his peculiar, fantastic 
nature • 

In many general respects, though, it may be said that the Romanti- 
cists took the same attitude toward Shakespeare that Goethe did. They show 
that they agree as to the great poet's genius, they feel his individuality, 
his freedom from restraint, and recognise the historical significance of his 
art and his universality. 

Up to 1808 Goethe was more or less intimately associated with Schlegel. 
His Intercourse with Tleck was not so frequent, yet he kept in toueh with him 
and held him in high esteesi even to his old age, corresponding with him and 
encouraging him in his literary efforts. Respect and admiration for Goethe 
Caused the Romanticists to overlook or make light of any differnce of opinion 
which he expressed up to 1796 with regard to the structure of the Shakespearean 
play. Thus, we see, as Goethe's enthusiasm for Shakespeare cooled and he began 
to analyse the Hamlet character and revise the play, that Schlegel 's differences 
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of opinion were expressed with caution and respect. But Goethe's early uncon- 
scious feeling for organic development from within, as revealed in literature 
and architecture as well as in nature gradually became a conscious feeling, 
thus coinciding with the ideas of the Romanticists. This is shown most clearly 
in "Wilhelm Ueister" when the hero feels that the harmony of the organic whole 
would be disturbed if alterations or omissions were made and so it is only 
natural that Schlegel should approve of Wilhelm' s aversion for alterations 
and his hesitancy in finally making them. 

By 1800 the Romanticists had definitely established their theory of 
art and had announced it as being the highest form of literary development. 
Goethe, on the other hand, hal become a devout classicist. The divergent ideas 
which both held as to the highest form of dramatic art necessarily caused them 
to differ inj^pinion as to the greatness of Shakespeare as a dramatic artist. 
Added to this, Goethe, as director of the Weimar Theatre naturally examined 
the Shakespearean plays as to their adaptability for his stage. As has been 
pointed out in connection with the discussion on "Wilhelm Ueister", Goethe 
passed through a period of stniggle before he himself felt justified in alter- 
ing the structure of "Flamlet", and not until 1811-1812 when he tried to pre- 
pare "Romeo and Juliet" for thti Weimar stage did h. f e .1 that a decidedly 
plastic presentation of the draiia v/ould be .justifiable. It was not only his 
reverence for classic art, but also his desire to adapt the play to th-. con- 
ditions fiuid denands of the theatre which hu had to direct that caused him to 
undertake and urge such bold revisions. This desire, then, was not altogether 
egoistic j for he felt that it would be better to produce the play successfully 
in revised form than to fail in th.. production of it as 3h<?.kespeare would hawe 
had it played. 

This attempt of Goethe naturally called forth opposition from the 
Romanticists whose conviction of the perfection of the structure of the 
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Shake spftarftan dj^ama aroused in them the feeling that it must be given to the 
public unaltered. Revisione^ no matter whether great or insignificant^ they 
felt, would mar the beaut;^ and perfect ionof such high art. Hence all their 
efforts, whether by way of critical analysis, translations or stage produc- 
tions were directed towards realizing their ideal* The fact that they did 
succeed in putting the Vermans in touch with Shakespeare as he is is indeed 
one of the most praiseworthy of all their accomplishments « 

When Groethe's friendship for the Romanticists cooled and their un- 
compromising attitude called forth his critical essay, '^Shakespeare und kein 
Ende", he i^t Shakespeare in a class by himself, by showing that Shakespeare^ 
art combined both suicient and romantic elements. Moreover, his impatient 
opposition to the Romanticists' ideals prompted him to disagree with them 
as to the production of the Shakespearean play in its entirety. But he did 
not disagree with them as to the high place which Shakespeare held as a true 
poet. Goethe, being a great poetic genius possessed all the power of thought 
and all the vividness of imagination necessary to enjoy Shakespeare to the 
utmost by reading him, and wht^n he advocated what he conceived to be the ideal 
way of enjoying Shakepsare, namely, by listening with closed eyes to a skill- 
ful reader, — he no doubt xmconsciously had in mind Tieck reading one of the 
translations bjf Schlegel. (Por that Tieck excelled in this art, Goethe him^ 
self mentions in his conversations with Eokermann. ) 

Finally, when we realize the constant efforts put forth by the Roman- 
ticists to introduce Shakespeare in his entirety, whether as a poet in general 
or as adramatist, and find that they succeeded, it is a source of satisfaction 
to find that Goethe, too, in later years agreed with then and looked upon such 
performances, if only approximately successful, as doing no harm and as being 
a means of reviving a great past age. 
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